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and such as to render imitation impossible, while the com-
monplaces are tasteless to the last degree and such that they
are altogether unworthy of imitation.

Ziya Pasha declares Sdbit to be a vigorous poet in the
style of Yahya Efendi and Nedfm (i. e. of the Transition),
and with true discrimination selects his Nact, or Hymn in
honour of the Prophet, and his Micrajiyya, or Ascension-song,
for special mention. His language is said to be often technical,
though his thoughts are worth jewels, while his thraldom to
proverbs sometimes drives him to commit prosodial errors.
In another part of the preface to his anthology the Pasha
charges Sabit, along with Samf, who wrote a little later, with
introducing into Turkish poetry two other prosodial laxities
which subsequent writers adopted on their authority. But, as
Kemal Bey points out, one of these was in general use long
before Sabit's time, while the Pasha himself takes advantage
of the other in his own poetical work.

Sabit's diwan opens with what is called a Micrajiyya, that
is, a poem descriptive of the Micraj or Ascension of Muhammed,
the vision in which that Prophet saw himself transported to
Heaven and introduced into the immediate presence of God.
It had been the custom from early times to devote one of
the prefatory cantos or sections of the romantic mesnevfs to
this subject, but separate poems, dealing exclusively with
it, though not unknown in the Classic Period, only now
became at all frequent. There are but one or two passages
in the Koran where the vision is referred to, but an immense
mass of legend grew up round these in after times, and it
is the story in this amplified form that supplies the text for
the Micrajiyyas or Ascension-Songs. These, which often go
into great detail, are written with all the splendour of diction
and wealth of fancy which the poet can command. Sabit's
poem, which is in qasida form, is one of the best of his